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Satire should iike a pclish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s searceiv felt or seen, —Lapy MONTAGUR. 
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THE POOR LAW MURDERERS 
ae gy _ that, notwithstanding the very powerful ad- 
itis ee ae talented individuals of the rights of the poor— 
NS ig Veiner ae ce — entirely, or almost entirely, to 
the ate eg tiga, ace ee, that attaches to 
handed, grappled with the real ro a ve ta re Cee 
the tg 9 fener we root of all the evil, and hurled 
“re well aware that lai va = *, — as — ” 
there ig a ois of akusk ot ment sounds very pretty, and that 
only regard Plgarg th ed rn about the word, yet we, who 
Once, and cer ots wo aed ae = they are called, at 
reforms only x 4 cot. ee ve of Reform which 
ites. a 4 | o certain parties themselves, and goes no higher. 
. istinctlon in the application of a principle, and 


Vou, V. 


therefore, when we hear of its being only practised by liberal 
pretenders towards those below them in station, we feel resolved 
to carry out the principle of Reform upon them with an enthu- 
siastic decision that may perhaps seem to border upon ferocity. 
Our artist, who in the good cause is always ready to go the whole 
hog with us, has pounced down, with all the neatness of the danc- 
ing bear, and all the grandeur of the Cassowary, upon the Whig 
Poor Law Commissioners. Facts have occasionally come out, 
with reference to the treatment of the ill-used poor, of which our 
‘wise and good * caricaturist has made the most ample use in the 
sketch which adorns our substantial work, as the ivy graces the 
sounder oak-tree. It will be remembered that an affair was made 
public, a few weeks ago, about the pilfering of oatmeal by a par- 
son, or his servants, who thns got their gruel out of the extremely 
limited rations of the inmates of the workhouse. We shall not 
mention names, for fear of accidents; but these men, in so doing, 
were only following the example of their masters,in taking away, 
for their own benefit, a portion of the wretched p'ttance of the 
ill-used and oppressed panpers, They are represented as taking 
the very bread out of the mouth of a poor starving devil, and put- 
ting it into their own pockets, which has been literally the case 
with the Whig ministers ; for the money saved by the pretended 
retrenchment in the workhouse has been swallowed up, over and 
over again, by themselves and their friends, in the shape of all 
sorts of Whig Commissions; with a variety of other jobs, too nu- 
merous, as well as too revolting, to dwell upon. It is quite dis- 
gusting to witness the savage readiness which many of our pre- 
tended liberals evince to carry the starving act into operation. 
There is quite as much Toryism in one of these whig vagabonds, 
oppressing the poor inmates of the workhouse, as there is in richer 
parties oppressing by taxation, or in other ways, the middle man 
and the shopkeeper. Wedo most sincerely trust that some of the 
true liberals will take up the cause, and hunt down that shameful 
spirit of oppression which is so much the more odious, as it has 
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attempted to assume the names of Reform and retrenchment. 
Our cut stands alone in its graphic qualities of terse and probing 
delineations. As it stands alone, we have only one course to pur- 
sue, and that course is of course to let it alone, which we now take 
the liberty of doing. 


cuubusieenesnies a J * ne ID 


THE RUSSELL RAZOR. 


We were not aware that there was any razor in existence of ex- 
traordinary value, excepting the razor of FiGaro, which is as tho- 
roughly non-transferable as a free admission for Drury Lane The- 
atre, when it is only personal. Our razor, there is no mistake 
about it, is never out of our hands, and if any one else were to try 
to take hold of it, we all know that he would be quite sure to cut 
his fingers, It seems, however, that there is another razor in ex- 
istence worth making a fuss about, at least such appears to be the 
opinion of those interested in the razor of Lord John Russell. How 
his lordship’s razor got out of his lordship’s hands we can’t for the 
life of us say (though it is sometimes prudent not to trust ministers 
with their razors); probably, however, his lordship is so unused to 
having any thing sharp about him, that he did not know how to 
take care of it; but true itis that he lost it, and somebody else 
found it, and engaged some one who ground it ; but at last with all 
the grinding, they could not get it to cut, and like Lord John him- 
self, it was found not to be such a treasure as people at first took 
him for, After a great deal of bickering, the owner refused to pay 
for the grinding, and the grinder refused to give it up. The fate 
of this tool reminds us of that of its master, who is also a too/, but 
not quite so sharp a one. Like his lordship himself, this tool has 
been taken up, then used, then thrown away, then valued, then 
undervalued, despised and kicked about; in the end-not being con- 
sidered worth paying for the compilation of the value of the razor, 
gave rise toa great variety of opinions, and ultimately his lord. 
ship’s razor, like himself, was knocked down at next to nothing. 


SWEEPS AND CONSULS 


The poor sweeps have been sufficiently persecuted without being done 
out of their hard-earnings in addition to their manifold grievances. 
Among other casual hardships to which they are incidentally exposed, is 
one of a very gross kind, played off upon one of their tribe by Mr. Par- 
kinson, the new envoy for Mexico. The hero of the soot-bag, thus ad- 
dressed the Commissioners of the Court of Requests : 


Signor Commissioner, many a time and oft, 

Upon the pavement have they rated me— 

About my soot-bag and my nuisances. 

They’ve called me clergyman, chummy, and sweep, 
And pelted me with mud and oyster shells. 

But I have borne it with a patient shrug, 

For sufferance is the badge of our tribe. 


The worthy Commissioner made extremely short work of this touch. 
ing harangue, by demanding of the Chummy what, in the name of God 
and Kingsgate-street,he wanted. The clergyman then came to the 
point, and stated that he had gone, by order, to the house of Mr. Par- 
kinson, the new Envoy to Mexico—to sweep acouple of chimnies, to- 
yether with a flue, and that he flew to the job with cnthusiastic vehemerce. 
When, however, the time came for paying, the Mexican representative of 
his Britannic Majesty offered a dirty bob for payment, and the indignant 
clergyman, taking the tender as an insult to his cloth, positively refused 
it, and now summoned Parkinson for the amount of two shillings. 

The Mexican envoy evinced the strongest possible disinclination to fork 
out, declaring that it was only for the good of the public that he resisted 
tbe demand of the God of Svot. This excuse, however, did not by any 
means suit, and the Consul Extraordinary was mulcted of two shillings, 
the Commissioner declaring that his conduct was most ertraordinacy, 
even for an Hatraordinary Envoy. We regret extremely that the dig- 


nity of Great Britain should be compromised by sending outa man who 
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has just attempted to do his sweep, as a representative of our most 
ous sovereign. 


aci. 
He would certainly have been an invaluable !co gr 

A ) : -OMMOd ity 
to the late enterprising Mr Belzoni, asa fine specimen of Mexican eyjj,. 


sities. Wecanonly hope that the inhabitants of Mexico will not regard 


him as a specimen of the people of England. Though appointed} 
liberal] ministry. he is evidently opposed to sweeping measures. 


mame a i aaa aaa emai 
LIFE OF MR. FORREST. 


Va 





(Concluded from our last. ) 





The name of Mr. Forrest is closely identified with what is aptly 
termed the ‘ American Drama.’ During the short period of six or eig}, 
years, five productions have been written, principally "through his instry. 
mentality, which else, perhaps, would never have found their Way int 
existence. Instead of hoarding the profits of his industry (which, j,- 
deed, was earned solely by induts:y and hazardous toil, and which truj; 
none had a better right to retain), he devoted a part of it to the rise o 
dramatic literature, and, while he thus held forth a sufficient stimulys ty 
rouse the inactive to action, has himself exerted his own talent in support 
of these productions ;—thus securing them a fostering shield through his 
professional aid, and to that aid (the untiring efforts of his genius) the 
manifold praise of the friends of the drama generally. 

How nobly Mr. Forrest has won this esteem, and how willing and de- 
termined they are to show it, may be gleaned from the proceedings of the 
meeting just referred to. These are now before us, and it may be satis. 
factory to subjoin the close of the interesting speech of the Vice-Presi- 
dent on the occasion, together with a ske'ch and short extract of Mr. 
Forrest’s eloquent reply :— 

‘Gentlemen,’ continued the Vice-President M‘Coun, ‘I have thus far 
dwelt on points in the performer’s history and character, with which you 
are allacquainted. There are other topics on which I might touch, did | 
not fear to invade the heart—not less entitled to your admiration. but 
there are some feelings, in breasts of honour and delicacy, which, though 
commendable, cannot brook exposure ; as there are plants which flourish 
in the caves of the ocean, that wither when brought to the light of the 
day. I shall, therefore, simply say, that in private relations, as in public 
career, he has performed well his part, and made esteem a twin sentiment 
with admiration in every heart that knows him. I need not tell you, 
gentlemen, that I speak of Edwin Forrest. 

‘Mr. Forrest is on the eve of departure for foreign lands. Toa man 
combining so many claims on our regard, it has been thought proper, by 
his fellow-citizens, to present a farewell token of friendship and respect 
—a token which may at once serve to keep him mindful that Americans 
properly appreciate the genius and worth of their own land; and which 
may testify to foreigners the high place he holds in our esteem. 

‘ Mr. Forrest, I now place this memorial in your hands. It is one in 
which many of your countrymen have been emulous to beara part. I 
is a proud proof of unusual virtues and talents, and, as such, may be 

roudly worn. You will mingle in throngs where jewelled insignia ght- 
ter on titled breasts; but yours may justly be the reflection, that few 
badges of distinction are the reward of qualities so deserving of honor, 
as those attested by the humbler memorial which now rests upon your 
bosom.’ 

With these remarks, the Vice-President introduced the toast, which 
was as follows :— 

‘Edwin Forrest: estimable for his virtues—admirable for his talents. 
Good wishes attend his departure, and warm hearts will greet his return. 

The applause which followed fully approved of its sentinient—a3 00! 
as it had subsided, Mr. Forrest rose, and though somewhat affected by 
what had just passed, replied to the Vice-President in a short but aur 
mated address 

He alluded to their very distinguishing marks of kindness, and lo# 
sensibly he felt the token of their regard; that he stood there not to 1e- 
peat the sentiments of his profession, but to give utterance to feelings 
which he could not repress, and which even the poetry of langu*ge 
could not too strongly embody. His thanks, he said, must therefore ¥¢ 
rendered in simple and unstudied language, for he felt ‘that he was” 
actor there.’ After alluding to the sentiment of the Vice-President, ! 
regard to the period when he came among them, ‘a poor unknown all 
friendless boy,’ and the charitable spirit with which they protected the 
cerm, the continued influence that fostered each successive developmen 
how brief his course had seemed by their frequent marks of kindness—?€ 
proceeded to ntoice the aid he contributed towards the advancement 2 
the National Drama—the writers he had called into service—bis privas 
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relations—and summed up the whole in the follwing beautiful and im- 
posing lines — 

‘This token of your regard, I need not tell you how dearly I shall 
orige. Lam about to visit foreign lands. In a few months I shall pro- 
bably behold the tomb of Garrick—Garrick, the pupil of Johnson, the 
companion and friends of statesmen and wits—Garrick, who now sleeps 
surrounded by the relics of kings and heroes, orators and bards, the mag- 
nates of the earth. I shall contemplate the mausoleum | which encloses 
the remains of Talma—Talma, the familiar friend of him before whom 
monarchs trembled. I shall tread the classic soil with which is mingled 
the dust of Roscius—of Roscius, the preceptor of Cicero, whose voice 
was lifted for him at the forum,and whose tears were shed upon his 
wave, While I thus behold with deferential awe, the last resting places 
of those departed monarchs of the drama, how will my bosom kindle 
with pride at the reflection, that I, so inferior in desert, have yet been 
honoured with a token as proud as ever rewarded their successful efforts. 
[ shall then look upon this memorial; but while my eye is rivetted 
within its ‘golden round,’ my mind will travel back to this scene and 
this hour, and my heart be with you,—in my native land, 

‘Mr. President, in conclusion, let me express my grateful sense of good- 
ness by proposirg, as a sentiment :— 

qThe Citizens of New York ;——Distinguished not more by inte!li- | 
vence, enterprise, and integrity, than by their generous and noble spirit, 
which welcomes the stranger, and succours the friendless.’ | 

Mr. Forrest is at present in England, and it is confidently’ hoped, that | 
he will soon return and resume his station, which, as the ‘ first American | 
| 


| 
| 
| 


star,’ he occupies in the breasts of a large portion of his fellow-citizens, 

Of Mr. Forrest’s popularity as an actor, certainly no American ever 
attracted such crowdsto witness their performances as Mr. Forrest ; it is 
wot meant by this, to measure the standard of real excellence, by popu- 
larity alone or native talent ; for experience and daily facts prove too well 
that they are not always the most popular, which are the most deserving, 
but if Mr. Forrest is not thought universal/y so, to surpass, much less 
compare with a few others of his profession, it does not nor will it, 
however near we may scrutinize it, argue that he is undeserving of that 
favour which he has so handsomly received at the hands of his fellow- 
citizens, both as an actor anda man, Yet Mr. Forrest is worthy, and 


fully deserving of emolument and fame. 


Mr. Forrest is now inthe 31st year of his age; his person is rather 
above, than below the common sta'ure, but stout and remarkably well 
proportioned ; his manners in private life are agreeable and prepossessing, ; 
yet not in the least assuming; when on the state he presents a model fit ! 
for asculptor. He plays with great effect, and in the general round of | 
his characters, is supposed to be unrivalled; in his own pieces he is not } 
only distinguished for taste and judgment, but correct conception, and } 
faithful delineation. 

In closing this sketch of his life of so talented and respected an indi- 
vidual, we might remark, that in reflecting on the course which he 
has pursued through life, there is much to admire, and to call forth 
our esteem. If we go back to the early incidents of bis youthful years, 
we behold a picture truly exciting and interesting—a heart, though often 
chilled by adversity, still endeavouring to surmount obstacles, and ever 
emulous of fame ; if we trace them further, we find them replete in noble 
acts and moral goodness ; each possessing double value, and comprising 
recollections that can ever be recurred to with pleasure, and treasured up 
as a rich memento of private worth and public excellence, 


ett oe — 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 


This day, more commonly known as A/l Fools, passed off as usual ; 
at least, as far as the procession was concerned. The beadle was there, 
and so were the blackguards; and so was the late Lord Mayor, and the 
new Lord Mayor, and all the authorities, including Gog and Hobler.- 
Copeland has been bowled out in fine style, as they say, at cricket, and 
now all he has to do is to sell teaccups and saucers, plates and dishes. 
bacey pipes, white pepper boxes, and all the rest of it. The guns fired 
in excellent order, but none of them hit his late or his present lordship. 
The whole ceremony passed off with the most utter and abject smokei- 
hess. What with the fogginess of the day, and the smoke of the guns, 
it was a truly din-y set-out. The only novelty on the present occasion 
Was the introduction of Jim Crow in a dust cart, who came expressly to 
‘how the respect in which he holds his most particular friends the civie 
Authorities, The dinner in the evening did no good to any one but the 
uealers in Soda water, who profited very considerably from the civic head- 
aches of the following morning 
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BALLOONING IT TO PARIS. 





Considerable curiosity has been excited by the Greens’ 
* Going up---up---up---’ 
and much anxiety is manifested to know where it is probable that he will 
come 
‘ Down—down—down ’ 

Before our number is given to the world, the public will know all about 
it. But in the mean time we give a few exclusive documents—thrown 
in at our first oor window by the extreme neatness of the aim of Mr. 
Monck Mason, who has got a mania for going up in balloons, and as he 
affects composition, his journeys may perhaps pe undertaken in search 
of airs for some opera. We all know that our friend Monck, formerly 
undertook the management of the King’s Theatre, about which he display- 
ed the most Monkish ignorance. However, to the documents we 
spoke of 

* Half-past 1, 

‘ Here we are,’ 

‘C. Green. M. Mason, F. Holland.’ 


‘2 o'clock, 
‘ Messrs. Green, Monck Mason, and Holland, have passed majestically 


| over alamp post outside Vauxhall Gardens.’ 


‘Half-past 2, 
‘To the Mayor of Greenwich. 
‘Who are you ? 
‘C: Green, M: Mason, F. Holland.’ 
‘3 oclock. 
‘The balloon has caught in the palings of a pigs-sty, owing to the 


sudden springing up of a som-wester. 


‘C. Green, M. Mason, F. Holland. 
: Half past ie 

‘Mr. Monck Mason has just made a joke, which has so densified the 
air that we can see nothing. We throw this down at random, and if any 
of the authorities should by accident pick it up—Fcare-Up, is all we 
have to say to them. 

‘ Signed C. Green, F, Holland. 

‘Witness—Monck Mason.’ 

‘4 o'clock, 

‘We have now completely made up our minds to go wherever the wind 
happens to carry us. Wehave got over the water, and {feel ourselves 
very safe, particulaily Mr. Monck Mason. The only thing worth re- 
marking is that nobody asked us for our passports. 

‘C. Green, M. Mason, F. Holland. 

‘ Further particulars next week.’ 


——_ 2 . = es 


THEATRICALS. 


We are happy to announce a further triumph of Mr Forrest, the great 
tragedian, and of course a further triumph on our part, of liberal and 
enlightened criticism overignorant malice and prejudice. Mr. Forrest's 
Lear is undoubtedly one of the grandest tragic performances that has 
been seen in this country for several years ; certainly there has been no- 
thing like it since thedeath of Kean Our readers must go to see him 
act, if they wish to enjoy one of the tinest dramatic treats that the stage 
at presents affords. Cooper’s insane Thomas, or Mad Tom, was more 
like a lunatic footman, than a person of ruined intellect. Warde’s 
Edmund, the bastard, wasa fine bit at the Fitz-Jordans, and the house 
seemed to acknowledge by repeated hoots, the severity of the satire. The 
Cordeliaof Miss Taylor wasa piece of patchwork of feeling and affee- 
tation—talent and impudence, The other portionsof the play were well 
done with a few exceptions. Among the exceptions we are sorry to be 
obliged to include the name of Mrs. Hooper. She is wholly unfit to 
tragic or any other kind of acting. 


At Drury Lane, on Monday, the long-announced ‘ Siege of Corinth 
was produced ; being an adaptation of Rossioi’s music to Byron’s poem, 
The music of ‘ L’Assedio di Corinto’ is well known in this country. It 
was originally composed for a libretto, called ‘ Maornetto Secondo,’ whicl: 
failed on its first production in Italy ; but Rossini, like all men of genius, 
knowing that the vulgar whoop of the common herd cannot affect one jot 
the amount of talent a work may possess, resolved not to be humbugged 
out of it, and he, consequently, served up in ff L’Assediodi Corinto’ the 
very same music that had been damned to the very same audience who 
had damned it, and who, under its new title, applauded it to the very 
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echo. Such is the Italian history of the ‘Siege of Corinth, which was The Adelphi has gained a valuable importation in the person of M 
produced at Drury Lane on Tuesday, in a style that certainly reflects the | Rice, the original ‘Jim Crow,’ as Yates facetiously calls him. He ig : 
very highest credit upon Bunn's management. We must do him the/| most perfect representative of nigger characters ; that is to say, if Digyers 
justice to say, that never, within the sphere of our recollection, have | have any characters at all, which we are inclined very much to doubt 
pieces been mounted, as the French say, in a more superb and costly style | from the experiment we have hid in small black footmen, and players 
than they have been since Mr. Bunn has been the lessee of the national | upon tambourines in foot regiments. The piece in which Rice appeared 
establishment. The ‘ Siege of Corinth’ has had every thing done for it | was a bad one, though there were one or two things init of a light ang 
that the most lavish expenditure can supply. Upon the Italian stage the lively character. Rice will do a great deal towards putting an extin. 
getting-up is insignificant; nothing buta rolling up prison, anda for-| guisher upon that great lump of nastiness, Mr John Reeve, Who is fas, 
tress painted on a couple of flats, by way of scenery; but Bunn has | falling under the contempt and odium even of his former friends and 
brought in the powerful aid of set pieces, traps, grooves, cut woods, and | nals in the gallery. Reeve is the most melancholy, stupid, and intolers. 
the devil knows what, to render the opera effective. We regret, with all | ble actor, when sober, and it is only when drunk that there is any laugh. 
these aids—and we regret it greatly, on account of the spirited exertions | ing at him. Amateurs in such an elegant and intellectual amusement 
of the lessee—that, notwithstanding all this, the ‘Siege of Corinth’ will | may meet with it at the corner of any street in St. Giles’s, on a Saturday 
not, in our opinion, one half repay his most liberal outlay. The perform. | night, without the inconvenience of paying for it; for a drunken maj 
ance of the opera was, on the whole, poor. Miss Shirreff, though our | making a fool of himself is not such a rarity as to be confined exclusively 
first singer, is nota first singer of Italian music. We never heard her | to the interior of the Adelphi Theatre. It is SomeWhat strange, in our 
to less advantage than in this opera. Balfe was, however, the grand | opinion, that that should be called acting, and be paid for at the rate of 
failure of the evening. His acting is as purea bit of Emerald as we forty pounds a week, in a theatre, which, in the public streets, 
ever set our eyes upon. He played Alp, the Renegade; but makingan | would entitle the truly disgusting performer to a night's 
Alp of the little man was certainly making a mountain out of a mole- | lodging in the station-house, and a fine of five shillings the next day at 
hill. Balfe is a very nice concert-singer, and he has a very nice little | the hands of the magistrates. Toleave Mr. Reeve, however ; Mr. Yates 
voice, with a certain degree of execution, but his stage singing is misera- | has acted wisely in taking the precaution to have some other low cone. 
bly ineffective. The success of this Hibernian is most extraordinary. | dian in petto, in case of that wretched reed, upon whom he has _ hitherto 
He has some talent, but considerably more impudence. We, who are been hitherto relying. Jim Crow’s reception was of course enthusiastic, 
musical men, know more about the * Siege of Rochelle’ than we choose | and his acting fully justified the success that attended his efforts. On the 
to say—at all events, at present. Bunn had Balfe cad/ed for at the end | whole the Adelphi is conducted in a very spirited manner, and_ since 
of the opera; certainly, in the course of the opera, his presence ap- Rice's engagemant commenced, crowded houses have been the result, at 
peared to be quite unealled for. A gentleman in the gallery then ex | which we are gratified. 

pressed a very decided wish to have an interview with Templeton, for 
one voice among the gods called out, ‘Templeton! Templeton!’ w'th e 
lusty vigour that seemed to say he must have an interview. As nobody 
else joined the cry, it was suggested to the gentleman who would call for aaieeih 

Templeton, that if he wished particularly to see him, he had better call PIERCE BEGAN’S NEW WORK, 


at his private residence. Poor Templeton had a very bad part, and a 


SS ae a ; aia . ‘+ ay | On the Ist of December will be published, Part 1. price One Shilling, in Demy Octave 
seemed to take itin very bad part, for he did about as much with it as containing 32 pages of letter press, closely printed, intituled 


a hedgehog might be expected to do in the way of portrait painting. | rye PILGRIMS OF THE THAMES IN SEARCH OF TUE 
Wilson enacted a melancholy father with all that true stage fraternity | BATIONAL twithtee Gharneweielie Ghdiches tenes Manin, be 
for which he is soeminent. Tbe way in which he looks after his daug- | prence EGAN the YOUNGER ; beautifully engraved by ONWHYN. :% 
ter, in act 2, is worthy of a cook looking after suet for her grease-pot. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 

Duruset represented something called in the bills a Cou-morgi. Heaven | Lonpon :—W. STRANGE, PATERNOSTER Row; and Sold by all Booksellers in England, 
knows he had all the ca//' about him, if he was not a steady representa- Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

tive of the Cow in question. Bedford as a Venetian officer, drew down 
hearty shouts of laughter. A piece of his singing now and then, relieved | 
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CHANGE OF MINISTRY! 


the hearty dullness of the audience, who encouraged with hy sierical ape | This day is published, neatly bound and gilt lettered, price Is. 6i., 
plause the efforts of Bedford. Duvernay’s dancing was ill-judged in the | OBBETT’S LEGACY TO PEEL:  foretelling 
first place, and ill-done in the second. To walk on and off before the | the present Crisis, and shewing the difficulties that the Right Hon. 


jublic is very easy, and to push a poor harmless supernumerary aside, |! Baronet would have to contend with in again taking office. By WILLIAM 
is all very graceful we dare say, and to sharpen one’s toes on the stage, | COBBETT., late M.P. forOldham. : 
by spitting first upon the boards and then rubbing one’s foot in it, is all oe Y the Oftice for Cobbett’s Works, 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street; 
very well, and very elegant too, but we can’t see it in that light—Wish and sold by all booksellers. 
we could! There is no doult of Duvernay’s great accomplishments, 
but she has been so much over puffed, and in the divertisement in 
the ‘Siege of Corrinth,’ she is so literally nobody, that a great injury 
must arise from it. The opera went off flatly, without encores, or even 
without applause. At the end it was vociferously cheered,and as voci- | 
ferously hissed by the adverse faction. Bunn has done all he can, oat 
he must be of good cheer,and set about doing something else, with his 


Contents: 

Letter. 

1, What will you now do with the House of Commons ? 

2. What will youdo with Ireland, and particularly with the Church of 
Ireland ? 

3. What will you do with the Chureh and the Dissenters in England ? 

4. On the Destructive Effects of Funds, and of Paper Morey in England 
France, and America. 

5. What will you do with the Tax-eaters, called Pensioners, Sinecurists. 


usual activity. He must net be discouraged bya single failure of his Grantees, Retired-allowance People, Half-pay People, Secret-service 
. e ry e e ’ ad r ‘ > , , «€ > : "“<s ? * 
operatic resources. The foregoing criticism was written on Tuesday People, and the like? 


On 6. What will you do with the Crown Lands, and with the Army, and 
especially with regard to the Punishments in the Army ? 
Farewell Letter. 


night, immediately after witnessing the performance of the opera, 
Wednesday morning we found, from the play bills, that Bunn has resolv- 
ed on running the ‘Siege of Corinth, as an after piece, with the per- 
formances of Forrest. This is the true managerial tact. to which we ad- 
vised him, and if he would always take our advice in these matters, we 
would make his fortune for him, even yet, though all the profession is 
with savage exultation crying out that Bunn is done for. Directly a} 
man becomes a mark for the malice of that (with a few exceptions,) de- | The greater portion of the objects here exhibited are upwards of three-thovu- 
testable crew—the actors, we begin to think weil of him, and we will,! sand vears old! ‘They consist of Mummies in the highest state of preserva- 
if he behaves well, yet carry Bunn through triumphantly in spite of all | tion; splendid Sarcophagi; Ornaments wrought in fine gold; beautiful 
the sneers and ill-wishes of those sy cophantic hounds, who crouch to his | Bronzes; W arlike Arms, Instruments and innumerable objects of the 


face, and fasten their stings upon his back, with equal cowardice and highest interest, illustrative of the customs and habits of this wonderfu! 
ls Seiad people. whose history is at the present time creating universal interest.— 
- , Open from Nine till Five Daily. Admision One Shilling. 
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BOYGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, at EXETER-HALL, STRAND.— 

This extraordinary and unique Exhibition comprises the far-famed 
collection of EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES made by GIOVANNI 
D’ATHANASI, eminently distinguished for his antiquarian researches. 
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